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Fulbright Summer Seminar in Italy 
ich year about 7,000 persons, representing more 
ij seventy countries, are exchanged to teach, 
tidy, lecture, and engage in research or in other 
dueational activities under the International Educa- 
| Exchange Program sponsored by the Ameri- 
apartment of State. These candidates are 
ted by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, a 
of ten United States citizens prominent in 
ional and cultural activities, appointed by the 


nt. 
Ser al acts of Congress make these exchanges 
sible, one of which is the Fulbright Act. Accord- 
ig to this act—passed in 1946—the billions of dol- 
surplus war material that America had left 
s at the close of the war were to be converted 
Tocal currencies which could be used to provide 
jucational opportunities for American students 
On June 23, 1955, when the Cristoforo Colombo 
liled from New York, sixteen Fulbright grantees-— 
gondary school and college teachers—had em- 


barked, at government expense, on a most rewarding 

u investigation of the sources of Latin litera- 
ure. Among these recipients of government bounty, 
shared the companionship of two religious, Sister 
Emily Joseph of the department of Latin at the 
bllege of Saint Rose, Albany, and Sister Mary 
Daniel, of Tarrytown, New York. 


Arrival at Naples and Rome 


Our delightful voyage terminated on July 1, ina 
breath-taking bus ride from Naples to Rome. The 
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Italian busses are beautiful and the drivers excellent, 
but there is no speed limit, and so the driver keeps 
one foot on the accelerator, one finger on the horn, 
and off he goes. 

Here we were riding along the Italian countryside, 
with its vineyards and olive groves, beneath a cloud- 
less blue sky in the shadow of the rugged Apennines. 
The Roman pines—so familiar from pictures of the 
Appian Way—with the cactus, cypress, oleanders, 
and palm trees, waved us a welcome. 

At Terracina, a popular resort on the Mediter- 
ranean, we stopped for refreshments, and had our 
first taste of delicious Italian ice cream. Here, too, 
we gazed in admiration at an enormous rocky prom- 
ontory which had been cut to a height of 118 feet at 
Trajan’s orders, to permit the Appian Way to pass 
along the sea. More than once during our classical 
explorations we were to stand in awe at the tremen- 
dous feats of engineering the ancient Romans per- 
formed. 

Our first day in Rome, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the group of Fulbright scholars met at the 
American Academy for tea, and at five-thirty 
George Eckel Duckworth, professor of classics at 
Princeton, outlined the program. The course would 
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consist of field trips each morning to monuments or 
museums in Rome, and a lecture at the Academy 
each afternoon at five-thirty. The lectures, to be 
given by noted classical scholars and the best archae- 
ologists, would correlate with the morning trips and 
cover the Etruscan influences on early Rome, and 
Rome’s origins according to literary tradition and 
according to archaeological remains. The literary 
development of the classics would be followed with 
emphasis on Cicero, Vergil, and Horace. 

Each student was responsible for the preparation 
of a lecture on one of the classical monuments for 
taking over the class when that site was visited. I 
was assigned the Temple of the Deified Julius in the 
Forum. The day before my scheduled talk our group 
visited the Colosseum, that oval pile of reddish- 
brown rock, now a vast ruin. Climbing the dusty 
steps, I tried to picture that arena in the days when 
the early martyrs suffered martyrdom there for the 
faith of Christ. I even attempted to people that 
amphitheater in imagination with the 87,000 spec- 
tators that once watched the gladiatorial combats 
there. The day was very windy; and as we ap- 
proached the top of the Colosseum, we had difficulty 
keeping on our feet. The sweeping view that greeted 
our eyes in that dizzy height tempted me to take a 
picture of it. I set down my notebook; the pages 
twirled and paper flew. Hours later, I realized that 
my talk for the morrow lay among the dusty stones 
at the bottom of the Colosseum. Fortunately, I had 
kept my notes, and so disaster was averted. 


Individual Student Assi gnments 


Fvery Friday we enjoyed all-day trips by bus to 
classical scenes outside Rome. The old, gnarled olive 
trees silvering the roadsides and the vineyards flank- 
ing the terraced slopes of the hills soon became 
familiar sights. At Tusculum, we visited one of 
Cicero’s villas and an ancient outdoor theater; at 
Ceveteri and Tarquinia, we climbed down into Etrus- 
can tombs, some of them dating back seven hundred 
years before Christ. Veii marked the spot where the 
Romans had made their final conquest over the 
Etruscans; and our excursion to Lake Nemi gave 
us an opportunity to examine the remains of two 
luxury barges that had belonged to Caligula. The in- 
comparable mosaics of the ancient temple of Fortuna 
at Palestrina, the native town of the composer, filled 
us with admiration. 

The climb to Horace’s Sabine Farm—the most 
famous farm in all literature—was well worth the 
effort it entailed. As we looked down on his Villa, 
built in a secluded spot in the center of a circle of 
wooded hills, we recalled the songs in which he cele- 
brated the unalloyed delights of simple country liv- 
ing in this place of beauty. At Tivoli, we explored 
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Hadrian’s villa, one of the most elaborate estates 
all time, and also the Villa d’Este, whose numero, 
fountains appear in the motion picture ‘Three Coins 
in a Fountain.” 

One of our most profitable expeditions took ug j 
the Museo della Civita Romana, where we saw repr. 
ductions of every monument in the Roman Empire 
as well as replicas of aqueducts, bridges, camps, anj 
the entire ancient city in miniature. What a treasyy 
trove for teachers and students! How students ¢ 
Caesar would revel in seeing a victory processiq 
complete with booty and captives, life-size impk 
ments of war, and soldiers arrayed for battle! 


Intermingled Traces of Early Christianity 


While we greatly valued the personal enrichmey 
we received for our teaching of the classics fron 
these visits to pagan antiquities, yet we also trex 
ured each trace of Christianity we found inte. 
mingled with them. 

As we climbed the Capitoline Hill, one day, 
explore the site of an ancient temple of Jupite 
Capitolinus which had been built there in the sixth 
century B.C., we noted happily the church of Sank 
Maria in Ara Coeli nearby. It had been erected in th 
sixth century A.D., marking the location of a forme 
pagan temple, a famous spot because of the legeni 
tnat relates the Sibyl’s prophecy to Augustus of 
imminent coming of Christ, the Redeemer. 

Just below the Capitoline is the Mamertine pris 
one of the oldest buildings in Rome. It consistsd 
two cells, the upper called the Mamertinus, the staf 
prison of ancient Rome, and the lower, the Tuli 
anum, which might originally have been a cistefl, 


and could be entered only through a hole in te 


center of the floor. Prisoners were often throw 
down there to die of starvation. It was here thi 
Vercingetorix, Jugurtha, and the Catilinarian om 
spirators died, and here that Saints Peter and Pai 
were imprisoned. Tradition relates that a sprilg 
flowed here at the request of Saint Peter, so thatlt 
might baptize his jailors. Since the Middle Ages! 
has been called Saint Peter in Prison. It now (it 
tains an altar where Mass may be celebrated. 

We were especially impressed, of course, at seeilf 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Each day thatle 
is in Rome, at 12:30, he gives his blessing from bi 
window in the Vatican, to the people assembled! 
Saint Peter’s Square. We were present for tht 
blessing on five occasions, and also had the privileg 
of attending public audiences both at the Vatici 
and at Castel Gandolfo. When the Holy Father® 
sides at Castel Gandolfo, his summer home, 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon at six 0’ 
he appears on a balcony overlooking the courtyat! 
and speaks to each national group in its own la 
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ge. The day we were there he spoke in Italian, 
french, English, German, and Spanish. Standing 
among people from every part of the world, we real- 
iged the universality of the Church. 

Several times during our stay in Rome we attended 
Mass at Saint Peter’s and at the Basilica of Saint 
ary Major, the largest church in the world dedi- 
cated to Our Lady. Indeed, before our seminar 
ended, we had visited all the major Roman basilicas 
and churches, and had heard Mass and received Holy 
Communion in the chapel of Saint Cecilia in the cata- 
combs. We felt like the early Christians as we fol- 
lowed our guide through the very narrow, dark pas- 
sages, With only the glimmer of two little candles to 
light our way. 
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Naples and the Vergilian School 

On August 12, our course at the Academy ended, 
but another very pleasant week lay ahead. We re- 
turned to Naples, to the Vergilian School at nearby 
Cumae, the earliest settlement of the Greeks in Italy. 
Founded about 740 B.c., Cumae had become a center 
of civilization and culture, famed for the Grotto of 
the Sibyl. In 1938, Mrs. Mary Raiola of Naples and 
agroup of American and Italian scholars established 
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Figure 2. Tivoli Fountain at Villa d’Este. 




















= this school to provide American teachers of the clas- 
rl » “GS an opportunity to visit and study the ancient 
a kmains under expert guidance. A building—the 
at es Villa Vergiliana—which offers modern and comfort- 
fo ¢ able accommodations for about twenty people, has 
ee Ps leased from the Italian government. On the 
‘fe thé “<s of Lake Avernus, facing the Tyrrhenian Sea, 

pe Villa stands on the site of an ancient temple of 
a a freury in the very shadow of the Acropolis of 
athe = A Roman amphitheater stands beside the 
mel a ,, — the surrounding area is rich in archae- 
; 7 clo aa treasures and Vergilian traditions. We en- 
at tnding mii week at the school in Cumae, at- 
owt Wine ass each morning in the tower overlooking 
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The Reverend Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., of West 
Baden, Indiana, directed the 1955 summer session of 
the Vergilian School. Under his capable direction, 
each day at the Villa brought us new experiences that 
made the Latin classics seem as timely to us as the 
daily newspaper. And as for the vaunted beauty of 
the Naples area, we who watched the sun set, day 
after day, over the azure waters of the bay with 
Vesuvius towering in the background, readily ac- 
cepted the dictum, “‘see Naples and die.” 

From our rooms in the Villa we could re-create 
many of the scenes of the Aeneis and of Vergil’s life. 
Only a few feet away was the site of his landing in 
Cumae; and just over the hill we could see Lake 
Avernus, on whose shore, as Vergil mentions in the 
sixth book of the Aeneis, one found the entrance to 
Hades. Since the Middle Ages a huge underground 
passage, probably a tunnel, built for military pur- 
poses by Agrippa around 37 B.c., has been accepted 
as the Grotto of the Sibyl. One part of this tunnel, 
now filled with water, local tradition calls the River 
Styx. When we saw this legendary stream, we 
dipped our fingers in its waters for, like every true 
lover of Vergil, we wanted to render ourselves in- 
vulnerable. 


The Grotto of the Sibyl 


Now archaeologists have definitely established the 
location of the real Grotto of the Sibyl in 1932. One 
of the most extraordinary monuments in the entire 
territory of the Mediterranean civilization, it ap- 
pears to be of Greek workmanship, as one would 
naturally expect, built probably about the seventh 
century B.C. 

One of our most delightful expeditions brought us 
to the Acropolis of Cumae. Standing on the top of 
the hill, we saw one of the most beautiful scenes in 
all classical Italy. A forest of silvery olive trees 
surrounds the ruins of two Greek temples, their 
brown and yellow stones gleaming in the sunlight, 
while through the trees appears the broad sweep of 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, sparkling in 
the emerald tints of many islands. 

Paestum, another Greek colony south of Naples, 
possesses some of the most perfectly preserved Greek 
temples in existence. One, the Temple of Poseidon, is 
very complete. Built at the same time as the Parthe- 
non in Athens, it shows a similar grace and beauty. 
It has never been restored. When we first saw it in 
the late afternoon, the setting sun was changing the 
soft yellow stone to pink and gold, and then turning 
it ablaze with red flames. To us it seemed a radiant 
jewel, glowing in a sapphire sea beneath a turquoise 
sky. 

At Baiae, the playground of Nero’s day, we ex- 
amined the remains, recently excavated, of sulphur 
baths, arcades, and temples. Pompeii was a six-hour 








tour. Here we were admitted to the new excavations, 
not open to tourists, the findings of which have not 
yet been published. Herculaneum, better preserved 
than Pompeii, proved to us that sliding doors are no 
modern invention, and the charred remains of beds, 
tables, and cupboards made us realize that we were 
seeing homes, not merely museum pieces. 

The people of Herculaneum and Pompeii, buried 
centuries ago, became real to us when we saw the 
furnishings of their homes, their silverware and pot- 
tery, and even the jewelry they wore. All of this and 
more we examined in the Naples museum, home of 
one of the greatest collections of ancient art. 

A day at Capri revealed the beauty of that island, 
and the trip to the Blue Grotto took us into a bit of 
fairyland. Tourists have remarked that they were 
disappointed in Capri. Indeed, the town is disap- 
pointing—nothing more than a commercialized 
mecca for socialites, but no one who has survived the 
climb to Tiberius’ Villa Jovis, and has watched the 
tiny sailboats on the sea below, or the sun playing on 
the nearby rocks, returns disillusioned. 




















Further Travels and Return 

Our only travel outside Italy, a trip by plane to 
Lourdes, was not financed by the government. Then 
before we sailed for home we travelled north to 
Assisi, made a pilgrimage to the Holy House of 
Loretto near Ancona, visited Florence, Ravenna, and 
Verona (where we lunched at Juliet’s castle), and 
spent a day in Venice. In Milan we attended Mass at 
the Cathedral for three mornings, visited the Am- 
brosian library, and then toured the famous region 
of the Italian lakes Maggiore and Como, where we 
caught a glimpse of the snow-capped peaks of the 
Alps. 

When we boarded the Independence at Genoa for 
the return to America, our hearts sang a Te Deum 
in gratitude to God for our generous government 
which provided us with the bounteous gift of a sum- 
mer of classical study and travel in Italy. But as we 
caught a glimpse of the Statue of Liberty and the 
lights of New York, in the words of Henry Van 
Dyke, we exulted: 


’Tis fine to see the old world, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire crumbly castles and the statues of the kings, 
But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 
So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be. 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 


stars. 
Sister Charles Garnier Sullivan, C.S.J. 
Cathedral High School, 
Albany, New York 
















Quis enim tam inimicus paene nomini Romano est, 
qui Ennii Medeam aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat 
aut reiciat, quod se iisdem Euripidis fabulis delectari 
dicat, Latinas litteras oderit?—Cic. Fin. 1.4. 
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Periegesis of Priscian in Codex Vat. Lat, 397 

Among the manuscripts of the Perieyesis of Pris. 
cian not employed by Paul Van de Woestijne jn the 
preparation of his excellent new critical edition ¢ 
this work’ is a fifteenth century copy extending fron 
f.41r to f.59v in Codex Vaticanus Latinus 3027, This 
codex, which, except for the Periegesis and De Very. 
bus Terentianis (f.59v-f.80r) of Priscian, is may 
up entirely of various works by Niccolo Perotti, ha 
been admirably described recently by Revilo p 
Oliver, who uses the portion of it containing Perot); 
translation of the Enchiridion of Epictetus as ones 
the important sources for his critical text of thy 
work.’ Oliver demonstrates that Vat. Lat. 307 
which was prepared for Jean Jouffroy, must hay 
been copied at some time in the interval extending 
from 1454 to 1461, and argues convincingly that th: 
actual date of copying was 1454.’ 

In the course of his discussion of this codex Olive 
calls attention to some of the peculiar features ¢f 
the scribe’s orthography, pointing particularly to hi 
tendency to confuse e and ae, t and ¢, and his dislik 
for double consonants.‘ These same features are ti 
be found in nis copy of the Periegesis. His dislike 
for double consonants is illustrated by such spelling 
as coles for colles(140), torens for torrens(15i), 
melis for mellis(283), bacho for Baccho(491 ani 
elsewhere), and many others.’ On the other hani, 
however, in the Periegesis, the scribe shows a 
equally pronounced tendency to double consonants, 
as illustrated by his consistent use of double t it 
various forms of litus and double ¢ in Oceanus, 3 
well as ferrens for ferens(601), terreti for tere 


















































(684), tyllos for Tylos (1059), and various other i ® 


stances. In addition, i is often substituted for y, 
in the consistent spelling of Zephyrus as Zephins, 
to mention only one example out of many that migit 
be cited. Y, on the other hand, is often substitute 
for i, as in yaon for Iaon(413). Ph and f are oct 
sionally confused, as in bosforon for Bosphorm 
(157) and nephando for nefando (468, 956). T aul 
th are likewise confused, as in thetios for Tethys 
(65) and meothis for Maeotis(153). H is often 
omitted where it is found in other manuscripts, as" 
adria for Hadria(104). In contrast, however, hs 
also added frequently where it is omitted in tl 
better manuscripts, as in the consistent use of 
histhmos for isthmos (403, 421, and elswhere). 


Omission of Y by Van de Woestijne 

Van de Woestijne’s failure to make use of Vé 
Lat. 3027 (henceforth designated Y)° is of no ci 
sequence so far as the accuracy of his text is “ 
cerned, since Y’s readings are almost identical 
throughout with the readings of another fifteenth 
century manuscript (Estensis a. o. 7.12 [Lat. 56), 
designated E) which was employed by him. Thet 
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some difference in the format of EF and Y, since 
the former has only 19 lines to the page while the 
ytter ordinarily has 29. The title of the work, how- 
wer, is identical in the two copies, reading: PRIS- 
(JANI CAESARIENSIS LIBER DE SITV ORBIS 
INCIPIT FOELICITER. Furthermore, the close re- 
tionship existing between the two manuscripts is 
anphasized by the fact that they agree against all 
other manuscripts in sharing the following omis- 
sons: lin = 414, 694-695, 730, quod 827-tibi 830, 
318, Macae 887-Minnaeique 888, 920, 925-929. In 
addition, they share the omission of lines 933-935 
with two other manuscripts, H and X. There are 
aso many instances in which briefer omissions are 
shared by E and Y against all other manuscripts, as 
well as hundreds of cases in which readings which 
are reported by Van de Woestijne as being peculiar 
to E alone are to be found in Y also. In fact, apart 
fom minor variations resulting from the peculiari- 
ties of Y’s orthography discussed above, Y’s readings 
throughout are identical with the readings of EF ex- 
ept for the small number of differences to be listed 
below, which, as will be seen, constitute a very 
negligible percentage of the overall total. 


Greater Accuracy of E 

Astudy of the few variations which do exist shows 
that E is somewhat more accurate than Y. There are, 
for instance, no cases in which EF omits words which 
are included by Y, but in two instances Y omits 
words which are included by E: prope (393) and 
Ast(548). Likewise, among other instances of vari- 
ation, the number of cases in which it is E that has 
retained the correct reading is much greater than 
the number in which Y has done so. The following 
are those instances in which Y departs from the 
correct text where E, according to the report of Van 
de Woestijne, preserves the correct reading: fonde 
for fundae (13); paret for patet(49) ; quod anchea 
(with R) for Panchaeaque (63) ; tonditur for tundi- 
twr(116) ; casu for Casii(119) ; arthoas for arctoas 
(128); bofforus for Bosphorus (135); Assimulat 
for Assimilat (149) ; nwmadum for Nomadum (176) ; 
congnomine for cognomine (212) ; mennon for Mem- 
non(237); idohtees for Idothees(243); utranque 
for utramque(262); Assimulent for Assimilent 
(265); cwm pagibus for compagibus (265) ; nisi for 
Mysi(315) ; genitrix for genetrix (350) ; osarus for 
Aesarus(363) ; Sannites for Samnites (368) ; sequn- 
tur for sequuntur(371); morasse (with G) for 
mutasse (385 ) ; zephiras for zephyrus (400) ; triphel- 
lidis for Triphyllidis (406) ; weruicum for weruecum 
(430); arthoos for arctoos (454); gudis for Gadis 
(462) ; motare with (V and R) for mutare (496) ; 
gemmas(with X‘) for gemmam (504) ; Taprobanem 
(with HDU) for Taprobanen(596) ; linia for linea 
(614); Hune (with T and C) for Nunc(642) ; 
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Imuneras for Innumeras (649) ; sithie for Scythiae 
(654) ; glatie for glaciem (656) ; Egipo (with R) for 
Aegypto (671) ; griffes for grypes (698) ; grifibus for 
grypibus (703); uarrique (with P) for barrique 
(709) ; Suedias (with K”) for Sugdias (723) ; Mozxi- 
nique for Mossynique(741); caonstri for Caystri 
(798); habitant for habitatur(837); iocunde for 
iucundae (879); tripartitis for tripertitis (965) ; 
similis for similes(1014) ; topaci for topazi(1021). 


Relationship of E and Y 

The superiority of E’s readings in the instances 
just cited, coupled with the fact that E has two 
words omitted by Y, renders it very unlikely that E 
was copied directly from Y. There are, on the hand, 
good reasons for doubting that Y could have been 
copied directly from EF. Although, as pointed out 
above, there are apparently no cases in which E has 
omissions not shared by Y, there is the following 
small number of instances in which E varies where 
Y has retained the readings of the established text: 
cortina’ for Gortyna(91) ; pachmusque for Pachy- 
nusque (482); Ab for Ad(556); Sauromate for 
Sauromatis (647) ; unnus for Thynus(705) ; tenen- 
tem for tenentes(716); undis for undas(735) ; 
ortum for ortus (791) ; austraria for australia (969) ; 
Scruntantur for Scrutantur(1018). While it might 
be argued that in several of these instances the scribe 
of Y, starting with the errors of E, would have been 
able to correct the text by conjecture, it seems highly 
improbable that he would have been able, given the 
reading unnus in line 705, to arrive at the reading 
thinus which appears in Y. On the whole, it seems 
safer to assume that neither of these manuscripts 
was copied from the other, but rather that both were 
copied independently from a common source. 


Variations of E and Y from Established Text 


To complete the record of Y’s readings, note 
should be taken of the following cases, in which there 
is disagreement between E and Y, with neither fol- 
lowing the exact reading of the established text. In 
each instance the first reading cited will be that of 
the established text: heeliotropis, heliotropius E and 
many other MSS, heliotropeus Y (254) ; signa, regna 
E and many other MSS, regnaque Y (666); pro- 
tenditur, preteditur E, pretenditur Y (784); Pam- 
phylides, pamphylidis E and many other MSS, pan- 
philidis Y (804); mercem, mentem E, montem Y 
(849) ; aetites, aites E, cutes Y (985). 

In a number of cases, the original reading of E 
has been corrected by the original scribe. Such alter- 
ations are designated by Van ce Woestijne with the 
symbol E'. In most such cases Y is in agreement 
with the corrections made. In the following in- 
stances, however, Y agrees with E against E’: 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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“Balance” and the Classicist 

It is always instructive to look again to the pages 
of Cicero’s De Officiis, that remarkable “Statesman’s 
Handbook” which he composed late in his own life 
for the guidance of his son. In the ninety-eighth 
section of the first book, speaking of the cardinal 
virtue of temperantia, “temperance,” he says: nobis 
autem cum a natura constantiae, moderationis, tem- 
perantiae, verecundiae partes datae sunt—“more- 
over, since Nature has assigned us the roles of stead- 
fastness, balance, temperance, and modesty’”—cum- 
que eadem natura doceat non neglegere, quem ad 
modum nos adversus homines geramus—‘“and since 
she likewise instructs us not to be neglectful of how 
we conduct ourselves towards others,” it thereby 
becomes clear, he concludes, how widely propriety 
applies not alone to uprightness in general, but to 
each division of virtue. 

There is much to ponder, particularly in an era 
of great debates such as we are now living through, 
in Cicero’s “roles of steadfastness, balance, temper- 
ance, and modesty” as characteristics peculiarly hu- 
man, and peculiarly ours among all the visible living 
beings in the great world. The Latin nouns under- 
lying the four English qualities listed are really 
synonymous, and one of the qualities which they all 
embrace is that of “balance’”—a quality fundamen- 
tally and peculiarly inherent in the best traditions of 
both Greek and Roman ideals. 

For Greeks and Romans alike, though as individ- 
uals and societies they were often impelled by over- 
mastering passion and stubborn prejudice to excess 
of every sort, yet in their sober moments and in their 
truly great representatives returned again and again 
to “balance” as an ideal. “Balance” is a controlling 
motif of the best in their art and architecture, in 
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their philosophical speculations, in their govern. 
mental experiments, in their prescriptions fy 
worthy living by individual men and women, “By. 
ance” is intertwined with the aequa mens, thy 
“equanimity,” highlighted by Horace in the thipj 
ode of his second book; pertinent to this concept, 
Paul Shorey has long since reminded us in his gj. 
tion of the odes, is the fact that the great secon. 
century emperor Antoninus Pius, on the eve of his 
death, chose aequanimitas as his last watchword, 

Nor may we overlook, along with this “balane’ 
Cicero’s inclusion of an admonition as to “how w 
conduct ourselves towards others.” The great quai. 
riennial debate in America already under way, ani 
destined to increase in intensity with the comiy 
weeks and days, will eventuate in the choice of; 
representative for the presidency by each of the tw 
major political parties, and by the election of on 
of the two to the office of chief executive. It wil 
eventuate, too, in the drafting, by each of the tw 
parties, of a charter of principles or a platform. 

If, as may well be in many instances, competition 
is sharp and issues are divisive, passions will flar 
and words will be heated. Partisanship of feeling 
will prevail over sobriety of judgment. Candidate 
will yield to the easy temptation of providing the 
incendiary burst of spectacular fire instead of the 
steadier torch of continuing illumination. 

Under such circumstances, members of the ele: 
torate may well consider the precautions accreditel 
by the twenty-second chapter of Tacitus, in his 
monograph on ancient Germany, to the barbaric 
Teutons themselves. Amid their protracted drinking 
bouts, he says, they discuss all manner of public 
questions ; but they reserve decision until the follov- 
ing day, when sobriety has replaced intoxication: 
deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt, constituunt, dum 
errare non possunt—“their deliberations occur whel 
they are incapable of dissimulation, their decisions 
when they are incapable of blunder.” 

Once again, it is “balance’—and a due consider 
tion for one’s attitude to the views of others—that 
the ancient writer finds good. The intoxication of 
passionate and spirited debate leads all too readily 
to the barbed but specious reply. The sobering effet 
of passing hours allows the mind to separate the 
glamorous from the golden and to judge more ef- 
fectively where truth lies. 

For, surely, in the great debate before us, it is the 
truth of the issues with which we are concernel, 
not the partisan colors in which they are investel 
And truth must be weighed, assessed, separated from 
the dross of prejudice and partisanship. Nature,# 
Cicero has long since reminded us, has assigned ® 
the human and rational role of “balance,” to 
that weighing a thing expected of us in virtue of the 
best in our humanity.—W. C. K. 
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Gaudium Lectoribus Universis 
in Dominica Resurrectionis 


Aurora Caelum Purpurat 


Aurora caelum purpurat, 
Aether resultat laudibus, 
Mundus triumphans iubilat, 
Horrens avernus infremit: 


Rex ille dum fortissimus 

De mortis inferno specu 

Patrum senatum liberum 
Educit ad vitae iubar. 


Cuius sepulcrum plurimo 
Custode signabat lapis, 
Victor triumphat, et suo 
Mortem sepulcro funerat. 


Sat funeri, sat lacrimis, 
Sat est datum doloribus: 
Surrexit exstinctor necis, 
Clamat coruscans Angelus. 


—From a fourth or fifth century Ambrosian 
hymn, sometimes ascribed to Saint Ambrose himself. 





New Editor for The Classical Journal 

In CJ 51 ({March 1956] 274), the Executive 
Committee of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South announced the appointment of 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of Indiana University, as 
editor of its magazine effectively with the beginning 
of the spring semester of 1956. THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN wishes to congratulate Professor Pratt on 
this appointment and to wish him every success in 
the exacting and challenging task before him. Like- 
wise, with the Executive Committee of CAMWS, 
and with President Gerald F. Else and Secretary- 
Treasurer John N. Hough, it wishes to voice its ap- 
preciation for the continuing services of Professor 
D. Herbert Abel, Loyola University of Chicago, as 
managing editor of CJ, to Professor Phillip DeLacy, 
Washington University, who is serving this year as 
interim editor, and to Professor Clyde Murley, for- 
merly of Northwestern University, who was editor 
from 1950-1951 through 1954-1955. In the distin- 
guished history of CJ, originating in 1905, only nine 
ther scholars have served in the capacities of editor 
managing editor. Thus Mr. Pratt and those im- 
mediately mentioned with him in the present account 
bring that select number to thirteen. 

Prior to Professor Murley, the following had 
served in editorial capacities on CJ: Arthur Fair- 
banks (first editor), with Gordon Jennings Laing; 
A. G. Laird, Arthur Tappan Walker, Frank Justus 
Miller, Roy C. Flickinger, Walter Miller, Eugene 
Tavenner, and Norman J. DeWitt. The lengthiest 
Previous service was that of Arthur Tappan Walker, 
vho was editor continuously from 1909 to 1982. 
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Ad Sanctum Ignatium Loyoliensem 
Te, Sancte Ignati Loyoliensis, 
qui bonum certamen iam certasti, 
qui pridie Kalendas Augustas abhinc 
quadringentos annos e terra migrasti, 
qui clarus apud tuos tua militia, 
clarior institutione Societatis Iesu, 
clarissimus sanctitate vitae tuae fuisti, 
hoc anno anniversario 
veneramur honoramus extollimus. 
Te, ut inventorem ludorum scholarumque 
novi nec non admirabilis generis, 
ut linguarum et Graecae et Latinae fautorem, 
ut animarum humanarum in regionibus remotis 
habitantium insignem dilectorem, 
his diebus saeculi vigensimi post Christum natum 
reverentes piissimique agnoscimus. 
Te igitur, Sancte Ignati Loyoliensis, 
ut nostri memor more patrio sis, 
ut Deum omnipotentem nostri causa implores, 
ut nos ad vitam beatiorem fortitudine 
prudentia sanctitate tua acceleres, 
simplicissimi tuique amantissimi deposcimus. 





Periegesis 
(Concluded from page 65) 


thanais (21); ellesponti E, elesponti Y (25); atha- 
lanticus (39); athlans (74); refuxis (85). The ex- 
planation is doubtless that in these few instances the 
scribe of E altered his text on the basis of some 
manuscript other than the one from which both E 
and Y were originally copied. 


Saint Louis University Chauncey Edgar Finch 


NOTES 


1 Paul Van de Woestijne, La Périégése de Priscien 
(Brugge 1953). 2 Revilo P. Oliver, Niccolo Perotti’s Version 
of the Enchiridion of Epictetus (Urbana 1954). 3 Ibid. 54. 
4 Ibid. 55. 5 The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the Director of The Knights of Columbus Foundation for the 
Preservation of Historic Documents at the Vatican Library, 
Saint Louis University, for permission to make use of a 
microfilm copy of Vat. Lat. 3027 included among the holdings 
of the Foundation. 6 Oliver uses the symbol V to designate 
this codex, but since this symbol has already been employed 
by Van de Woestijne to designate another manuscript of the 
Periegesis, to avoid confusion, the letter Y is used in this 
paper to designate the particular portion of the codex con- 
taining the Periegesis. 7 This is the reading of FE. Y has 
gortina. 





Among Italian writers of the Renaissance, Sanna- 
zaro exhibits the influence of Theocritus in the 
largest measure. From his examples, two species of 
pastorals—stretching the meaning of the word— 
came into English literature—namely, the Arcadian 
Romance and the Piscatorial Eclogue, both of them 
indebted largely, both in form and in language, to 
the Idylls—Robert Thomas Kerlin, Theocritus in 
English Literature. 
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Deaths among Classicists, III 


A. M. Desrousseaux, styled by associates “le doyen des 
hellénistes francais,’ died in Paris, in the latter part of 
December, 1955, at the age of ninety-five years. An inde- 
fatigable worker, he had covitinued until the very close of 
his life his labors on an eight-volume edition of Athenaeus. 

Albert M. Friend, Jr.. professor of art and archaeology 
at Princeton University since 1936, died on March 23, 1956, 
in Princeton Hospital, after a long illness, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Credited with the major role in making Princeton 
a foremost center of mediaeval and Byzantine art, Mr. Friend 
was especially interested in the reconstruction of the origins 
of illustrations in early Biblical manuscripts. For his sixtieth 
birthday, in 1954, he was honored by colleagues, friends, and 
former students with a Festschrift volume on Laie Classical 
and Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. 


Skuli Johnson, ‘professor of classics and head of the depart- 
ment at the University of Manitoba, died on June 2, 1955. A 
native of Iceland, he had been reared and educated in Canada. 
To high abilities as teacher and scholar he added a ready fa- 
cility and charm in the English renderings of Latin verse. 

John Garrett Winter, professor emeritus of Latin language 
and literature at the University of Michigan, died on March 
23, 1956, in Saint Joseph’s Mercy Hospital of Ann Arbor, 
after a long illness, at the age of seventy-five years. He was 
born in Holland and became a staff member at Michigan in 
1919, continuing until his retirement in 1951. He was head 
of the department of Latin language and literature from 1928 
until 1950, and president of the A’aerican Philological Associ- 
ation in 1944. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, UI 


February 9, 1956: Dinner Meeting of the New York Ren- 
aissance Club, at Hunter College, with a paper by Max 
Patrick of Queens College on “The Infinite Variety of Cleo- 
patra in Renaissance Literature.” Secretary of the Club is 
John W. Wieler, of Hunter College. 

March 9, 1956: Premiere showing of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College’s motion picture, “The Oresteia,” in feature 
length, with sound and color. Original music and English 
narration accompanied the Greek of the performers. Made 
in the spring and summer of 1954, the production had its 
premiere performance at the Paramount Theatre in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

April 6-7, 1956: Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Saint Louis, Missouri. Through a regrettable error, this 
meeting was previously listed in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
32 ([February 1956] 46) for March 6-7. 

April 27-28, 1956: Annual Meeting of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of America, Commander Hotel, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Secretary of the Academy is Charles R. D. Miller, 1430 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

April 28, 1956: Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States, Northern Section, at Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Participants will include Sir Frank Adcock, 
Sather Classical lecturer at the University of California, with 
a paper on “Character Drawing in Greek Prose Literature.” 
President of the Northern Section is John H. Taylor, S.J., 
Saint Francis Xavier Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon; secretary- 
treasurer is Charlotte E. Miller, of Everett (Washington) 
Junior College. 

April 28, 1956: Annual Meeting of the Iowa Classical Con- 
ference, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. The special 
speaker will be T. L. Chrysanthopoulos, first secretary of the 
Royal Hellenic Embassy, Washington. Director of the de- 
partment of classical languages at Iowa is Gerald F. Else; 
chairman of arrangements for the Conference is Oscar E. 
Nybakken., 


May 3-5, 1956: A “Symposium on the Cappadocian Fa- 
thers,” at Dumbarton Oaks, as announced by Ernst Kitzinger, 
director of studies, for the Board of Scholars, The Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection. Director of the Sym- 
posium will be Werner W. Jaeger, of Harvard University. 

May 20, 1956: Annual Classical Symposium of the Homeric 
Academy of Regis High School, New York City. A student 
panel will defend the entire text and background of the Jlias 
before a board of examiners from Bryn Mawr, Fordham, 
Princeton, Trinity, and Yale. 
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June 9, 1956: Annual Meeting of the Classica int; 
of Canada, at the University of Montreal, as anaes 
the Association’s new newsletter, Classical News and Vj 
(1 [Feb, 1956] 6). Editor of the pamphlet is FE. D. pe” 
United College, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. + ag, 


June 15-26, 1956: Workshop on Art as Lan 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Roy : Te 
Deferrari, secretary general of the University, is director of 
workshops; Sister Mary Jeanne File, 0.S.F., of Rosa. Hil 
College (Buffalo, New York), is director of the Worksho 
Art as Language. ip 


June 15-July 31, 1956: Liturgy Program at Not 
University. Of especial interest to classicists will bee 
work to be offered during the last four weeks, in lituys; 
Latin, by Miss Christine Mohrman, professor of early Ch; 
tian Latin at both the Catholic Pontifical University 
Nijmegen and the University of Amsterdam. 


June 21-23, 1956: Ninth Annual Latin Institute, Ameriey 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Preside: 
of the ACL is Van L. Johnston, of Tufts College; secretary. 
treasurer is Henry C. Montgomery, of Miami Universit, 
Program chairman for the Institute is Arthur L, Spencer 
Reading (Massachusetts) High School. 


June 24-25, 1956: Seventeenth Annual Latin Teachey 
Institute, sponsored by the department of classical languages 


: “The Continuing Challenge to High Achievemat 
among Classics Teachers.” The Visiting Lecturer will 
Clyde Murley, past editor of The Classical Journal, who wil 
give two papers: “Bringing Latin to a Focus” and “Roma 
Literature from the Authors’ Viewpoint.” 

June 24-26, 1956: Third National Convention of the Juni 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Nation 
student president of the JCL is John Crumn, Stuttgart 
(Arkansas) High School; national secretary is Pame 
Moore, Teaneck (New Jersey) High School. 


June 25-July 13: Eighteenth Session of the Annual Sur 
mer Institute on the Teaching of Latin, at the Collegei/ 
William and Mary. A. Pelzer Wagener and George J. Ryar, 
of William and Mary, will direct the Institute as heretofor, 
Grace A. Crawford, Hartford (Connecticut) High School, wil 
again participate in the work of the Institute, and David 
Robinson, University of Mississippi, will give a short seris 
of lectures. 


_ June 25-July 13: Third Biennial Latin Workshop, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin; information is available from Herbert 


members of the resident staff, work in the session will lt 
offered by Margaret Forbes, University of Minnesota, Wilbert 
L, Carr, University of Kentucky, and Esther Weightma, 
Wisconsin High School at Madison. 


August 31-September 2, 1956: Seventy-fifth Anniversay 
Celebration, American School of Classical Studies at Athen 
Featured in the three-day program will be the dedication d 
the Stoa of Attalos as the Museum of the Athenian Agora 





Correction: Portraits in Bedrooms 


In the last number of THE CLAssIcAL BULLETIN (?! 
[March 1956] 59), my good and old friend David Moo 
Robinson quotes Pliny HN 35.2 as evidence of Romans ke 
ing portraits in bedrooms. So far is this interpretation frm 
being correct that Pliny is scandalized by the practice, 
he ascribes only to Epicureans. He is lamenting the | 
old times when Romans cherished the images of distin 
ancestors. 

Even the translation implied by both Miss Richter and 
Robinson is questionable. The text reads: Epicurios 
per cubicula gestant. Since it seems absurd to think fe 
ple “carrying the features of Epicurus around their 
rooms,” the preposition must be distributive and signify 
one lodging to another.” Pliny is thinking of poor 
who possess little and yet are so devoted to their 
leader as to carry paintings of him from one rented room 
another, with their meagre belongings. More informat™ 
about images of Epicurus, including Origen’s criticism, mi 
— in my Epicurus and His Philosophy (100-101 


Norman W, DeWitt 
143 Eleventh Street, 
Lincoln, Illinois 
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Note on Mueller’s “Platonic Hippias Maior” 


An article in a recent issue of The Classical Bulletin 
[February 1956] 37-40) entitled “Unity of the Platonic 
Higpias Maior,” gives the impression that Plato attempted 
in technical terminology to conceal his concepts, which can 
iz revealed only by enigmatic eionynots. Plato’s dialogues, 
m the contrary, are composed in most delightful style *o 
ducidate the connotations of common terms, not to confuse 
the reader and lead him to look for involved implications. For 
, much simpler interpretation of the Hippias Maior the 
reader may wish to consult the concise account of Paul 
Shorey, in his What Plato Said (Chicago 1933) 91-95; or of 
4. E. Taylor, in Plato, the Man and His Work (New York 


B 1036) 29-84; or the article by the undersigned, “Plato’s 


Hippias Maior,” in CJ 50 (January 1955) 183-186. ; 

The purpose of the present note, however, is not to point 
out personal preference, but to call attention to several state- 
ments not supported by the dialogue. Commenting on Hippias’ 
third definition of beauty as the enjoyment of wealth, health, 
honor, old age, and suitable burial by one’s children, the 
attiele in CB states (p. 39): ‘This is ‘wandering wide of the 
point proposed’ (292c), because the aesthetic is mixed with 
moral judgments. Hence it becomes necessary to distinguish 
them: ‘Neither is the good beautiful, nor is the beautiful 
good’ (297)... . The beautiful itself is that which bestows 
on all functions both their aesthetic appearance and their 
aesthetic reality (eivac, 194a).” 

According to the dialogue, however, Hippias’ attempted 
definition is not discarded because it mingles the aesthetic 
wih moral judgments; it is rejected because it presents 
merely an example which is not universally true, and there- 
fore falls into the same category with his two previous at- 
tempts (292-293c). It is not Hippias’ third definition, fur- 
thermore, which necessitates a distinction between aesthetics 
and morality; a discussion of several pages on beauty as 
appropriateness and as the useful intervenes (294-296). 

The entire point is missed, moreover, when the dialogue 
discusses the apparent separation of the good and the beauti- 
ful. To quote the statement: “Neither is the good beautiful, 
nor is the beautiful good,” without further comment is grossly 
misleading. Plato is constructing a “straw man” which 
Hippias is unable to overthrow. Attempting to show that 
moral standards must underlie any discussion of beauty, Plato 
presents Socrates as suggesting that beauty is the bene- 
ficial or that which produces the good. Hippias fails to com- 
prehend the suggestion, because he does not see through the 
“straw man” which distinguishes the agent (beauty) from 
the product (the good), and thus gives the right to deduce 
only that the good and beauty are not interchangeable terms, 
not that “neither is the good beautiful, nor is the beautiful 
good.” By observing the ambiguity of the verb to be and 
the absence of the article in the predicate, which Hippias and 
the article in CB fail to do, the cleavage between aesthetics 
and morality becomes only apparent. 

The last sentence cited above also misrepresents the dia- 
logue, since Socrates makes no such statement on beauty; it 
san “either-or” question in the discussion concerning appro- 
prateness, and Socrates asks Hippias to choose between ap- 
pearance and essence. Hippias chooses the former, and 
Socrates turns it into a type of deceit; for then objects appear 
more beautiful than they really are (294a-e). Whether a 
choice must be made is another question; perhaps not. 

Finally, the article under discussion insists (p. 40) “Aes- 
theties must be freed from ethics as well as from the mathe- 
matical natural sciences and their techniques. .. .” 

i learn Plato’s view the reader should consult the Gorgias 
. a-481b) and the Symposium (201d-212c) and observe that 
Greek t6 xaddv contains three facets; it was no doubt 
4 purpose of Plato in composing the Hippias Maior to clarify 
three cmnotations of this common term, not to purge it 
of two of its facets. 
a Robert G. Hoerber 
Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri 





Ridere aut Non Ridere 


vant, Curtius in his European Literature and the Latin 
a intr: ges (tr. Willard R. Trask, New York 1953) includes 
( 1-499) 58 excursus entitled, “The Church and Laughter” 
the tim ). In it he reviews rapidly various testimonia, from 
ie € of Saint Paul to the Counter-Reformation, concern- 
e admissibility of laughter. Although he does not so 

» Mr. Curtius, I am sure, would be pleased to see an ex- 
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haustive treatment of the subject as he has entitled it, for 
there is involved “a diversity of views which affords fasci- 
nating pictures of cultural history.” 

Ideally preceding such a study, however, would be some 
investigation of “pagan laughter.” (I can not think offhand 
of a more appealing thesis-topic than mirth, jollity, gaiety, 
hilarity, the chuckle, the guffaw, in the world of the Greeks 
and Romans.) There is Homer on the one hand noting that 
“laughter unquenchable arose amid the blessed gods to see 
Hephaestus bustling through the palace” (Jl. 1.771, Lang, 
Leaf, Myres), and Epictetus on the other cautioning, “Let 
not your laughter be loud, nor frequently be given vent” 
(Ench. 33). Bacchus is honored, Vergil writes (G. 2.385-386), 
as coloni versibus incomptis ludunt risuque soluto, while 
Cicero recalls somewhere: M. Crassum semel ait in vita risisse 
Lucilius. 

It ought to be a labor of love to track down the occurrences 
of xayyatery and cachinnari; to determine how violent or 
inept is risu emori (Terence), risu contendere ilia (Ovid), 
risu commovere latera (Petronius), risu pulmonem agitare 
(Juvenal) ; to ponder, from modern times, “the laugh... 
broad as ten thousand beeves at pasture” (Meredith, The 
Spirit of Shakespeare), and, from a different culture, that 
“Orientals consider open laughter, upon almost any account, 
derogatory to the dignity of man, and becoming only to wo- 
men and children” (Scott, The Talisman, 18). 


Loyola University of Chicago Leo Max Kaiser 





Top Winners in Eta Sigma Phi Contests—1956 


A brief report on the Eta Sigma Phi Contests for 1956 
shows the following results. Top winnner among the six in 
the Eleventh Annual Essay Contest was Raymond Douglas 
Houck, Hampden-Sydney College; there were 21 entries, from 
13 schools. Winner in the Sixth Annual Satterfield Latin 
Translation Contest was Noel Robertson, University College, 
University of Toronto; there were 93 entrants, from 36 
schools. First among the six places in the Seventh Annual 
Greek Translation Contest was Kenneth Joyce, Boston Col- 
lege; there were 54 entrants, from 23 schools. Winning 
chapter in the Fifth Annual Chapter Foreign Language 
Census was Pi, Birmingham-Southern College, on the record 
of Benny Ray Tucker; 8 chapters reported. Over-all statistics 
for the four events show 176 entrants, from 48 schools. Judges 
were as follows: Essay Contest, Charles T. Dougherty, as- 
sistant professor of English, Saint Louis University; Latin 
Contest, Barbara A. Doering and Richard Wittman, graduate 
fellows in classical languages, Saint Louis University; Greek 
Contest, James Duffy, formerly of the classics faculty at 
Washington University. As always, papers were identified 
by code designations only. 





Book Reviews 


B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry, Latin for Americans, 
Book One, and Latin for Americans, Book Two. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. I, pp. ix, 437; II, pp. viii, 
470. $3.96 each. 

This set of Latin texts for high school use is a revision 
of the 1941 edition of the same books. This new edition boasts 
quite a few changes from the earlier one, among which are: 
the change and simplification of grammer presentation and 
the consequent revision of the succeeding driil exercises, sum- 
maries in which English and Latin usages are contrasted, 
two new plays written for this edition by Lillian B. Lawler 
of Hunter College, adaptations of Norman W. DeWitt’s 
animal stories, and new and more colorful illustrations show- 
ing every conceivable phase of Roman influence. 

The second book, based on the theory that a two-year 
course is more advantageous if it gives a general picture of 
the range and value of classics rather than a thorough but 
fatally brief encounter with classical grammar, attempts to 
synopsize Latin literature by giving adapted selections from 
Pliny, Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, and mediaeval and renaissance 
writers, to mention a few. The points for showing the corre- 
lation of antiquity with Western culture, particularly here 
in America, are well-documented and illustrated. This is the 
explicit purpose of the book, and is adequately fulfilled, 
though it necessarily shifts the emphasis from a facility in 
= grammar to an appreciation of the general worth of 

atin. 

Accompanying teachers’ manuals and progressive tests 
may also be obtained for use with this series. 
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This series is one of the better ones in use for today’s 
curtailed Latin courses, and will supply, in its brief way, a 
lasting impression in the student’s mind of our Latin heritage. 
Saint Elizabeth Academy Barbara Doering 
Saint Louis, Missouri 





L. G. Pollack, The Landfalls of Odysseus. Christchurch, 
New Zealand, Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 15; maps 
in text 4, plates 4. 3s. 6d. 

The starting point for this little essay is the persuasion 
first proposed by Samuel Butler that Trapani on the north- 
west coast of Sicily was in the Odyssea “not only ‘Scheria’ 
but ‘Ithaca’ as well” (p. 4). With regard to other identifica- 
tions of the spots visited by Odysseus, Pollock believes that 
“Butler lost the trail altogether” (p. 9). His own conclu- 
sions are as follows: “The poem was written at Trapani, 
probably about 650 B.c. . .. With the exception of Naxos, all 
the landfalls of Odysseus from the Lotus Eaters onwards 
are in Phoenician waters or in the Phoenician sphere of in- 
terest. .. . The wanderings of ‘Odysseus’ are (beneath the 
fabulous exterior of the poem) the wanderings of an exile 
from Trapani; who served under the Carthaginians, and got 
into trouble with them. . . . The clues to its realities were 
inserted for the poet’s own satisfaction and for the benefit 
of an inner circle. They were elaborately and systematically 
obscured so as to escape the notice of the world” (pp. 15-16). 

In the summer of 1952 the author was able to visit the 
various sites which he has identified with those described in 
the Odyssea. After such an enchanting experience, it is un- 
fortunate that he has not presented his case in a more con- 
vineing and detailed manner. I am afraid that most readers 
will feel that this “short summary of opinions and ideas” is 
quite unsatisfactory, and that “it’’ not only “may be” but 
actually is “premature to publish them without detailed argu- 


ment and discussion” (p. 2). 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adapt- 
ability of a Traditional Hero. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954; 
New York, the Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. x, 292. $6.00. 

This volume by the Regius Professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin studies the development of the Ulysses 
theme from its pristine Homeric setting through James Joyce 
and Nikos Kazantzakis. “Contrary to casual opinion,” Mr. 
Stanford concludes (p. 246), “a heroic figure like Ulysses— 
but especially Ulysses—is something more than a name at- 
tached to certain fixed characteristics and exploits, chiefly 
useful ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale.’ In some ways these 
traditional heroes retain a dynamism and momentum of their 
own.” 

The author explains the dynamism and adaptability of 
Ulysses’ complex character as connected with the folklore 
figure of the Cunning Lad or the Wily One and with the 
fascination which attached to watching the activities of such 
a person, someone with “brains”—cunning, craft, wiliness, 
sagacity, “know-how,” or, at a higher level, wisdom—especi- 
ally when within these activities the two elemental drives in 
human life, “passion to urge and reason to control,” are al- 
lowed to operate. 

In Homer, Ulysses’ sagacious character and these basic 
drives are given a complex and sophisticated presentation. 
This helps explain the durability of Ulysses once Homer had 
taken him over from the pre-Homeric poets, whoever these 
were, and launched him fully panoplied on the European 
literary scene. Later writers tended, in the large, to dis- 
member the Homeric construction, until Joyce reintegrated 
Ulysses in twentieth-century Leopold Bloom and Kazantzakis 
in a twentieth-century Cretan metamorphosed into the earlier 
Ulysses. (Kazantzakis’ Odyssey was published in 1938. It is 
written in modern Greek.) Between Homer and these recent 
writers, Ulysses met with varying fortunes. The Greek lyric 
poets absorbed him into their own personal worlds, for com- 
plex social reasons Greek drama made him the opportunist 
politician, the Alexandrians tidied him up a bit and taught 
him manners, and the Stoics annexed him as a kindred spirit. 
Among the Latins, for political reasons Vergil denigrated 
him, but respectfullly and at one remove (through Sinon), 
Ovid handled him appreciatively, Seneca ambiguously, follow- 
ing the Greek dramatic tradition in his plays and the con- 
flicting Stoic tradition in his philosophical works, and Statius 
handled him stiffly. Mediaeval writers, relying heavily on 
Dictys Cretensis, vilified the Greek hero, who only in English 
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writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wag finall 
restored to his earlier reputation for generous and pay 
thetic statesmanship. a 
One chapter on Ulysses the Wanderer handles post-Homery 
treatments of the adventures of Ulysses portrayed in 
Odyssea—ranging from Dante to Calderon and N icholag Roy 
—as well as the apocryphal extensions of these wanderip, 
at the hands of Tennyson, Pascoli, d’Annunzio, and 
This is perhaps the least satisfactory chapter in the book. | 
is packed with fascinating material, but the author seems | 
successful than elsewhere in securing focus. One feels 
need of still larger frames of reference than those the auth 
uses—the need for a consideration of the wanderer motif jy 
reference to old cyclic views of creation, a maturing Chris 
tianity, and a sense of history. However, to note this ng 
is really to praise the present volume rather than to depres 
ate it, for it is to say that the work touches on depths whig 
the author has not time or space to investigate. Every 
must set itself limits. This one is remarkably profound ay 
successful in the already large field to which it applies its 
Most strikingly, it shows the tremendous rewards to be gaing 
from studying the classics with a detailed and acute away 
ness of the significant literary works and developments of oy 


own tmes, Walter Jackson Ong, §J, 
Saint Louis University 





DeWitt T. Starnes and Ernest William Talbert, Classics 
Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dictionaries: A Study ij 
Renaissance Dictionaries in Their Relation to the Classiel 
Learning of Contemporary English Writers. Chapel Hill, Te 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. 517. $7.50, 

This volume adds further depth and detail to our know 
edge of the curious mixture of ancient, mediaeval, and ney 
learning which formed the substance of the English Renais 
sance mind. It is a companion volume to Professor Starnes; 
Renaissance Dictionaries, English-Latin and Latin-English, 
published in 1954. However, while restricting itself to di. 
tionary entries concerned with classical myth and legend, i 
includes in its purview the more advanced and basic all-Latin 
Renaissance dictionaries, notably John Balbus’ Catholiem, 
Nicholas Perottus’ (or Perotti’s) Cornucopiae, Ambrosio Cak- 
pine’s Dictionarium, and Robert Stephanus’s Thesaurus, h 
contrast to these, the Latin-and-English lexicons, eva 
Cooper’s massive work, were purportedly for beginners it 
Latin, that is, for little boys in elementary schools, although 
teachers, too,.came to grow very fond of them. 

From one point of view, the conclusions of this work ar 
those one would have expected. Some writers gather thei 
material in a more scholarly fashion than others. The dit 
tionaries, particularly the basic all-Latin works, are mt 
echoed by all writers to the same extent—the echoes are mote 
recognizable, for example, in Ben Jonson and Thomas Hey 
wood than in Shakespeare. Indeed, the authors present evi 
dence that Shakespeare’s competence in Latin was not quilt 
so great as T. W. Baldwin would suppose. Shakespeare 
Latin “matter,” even when from the dictionaries, is 
filtered through someone else’s English. 

Nevertheless, if the present work does not provide alj 
spectacular new insights, its judicious examination of the 
dictionary influence on literature is invaluable. For its 
impossible to understand the peculiar amalgam of classi¢ 
lore and contemporary awareness which characterizes the 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in England, and in Europ 
generally, without a familiarity with the scholarly and 
gogical apparatus which, like the tortoise’s shell, is both the 
excrescence and the domicile of the Renaissance sensibiil}) 
Even if American universities (and British culture-convey 
ors such as British Council and the B.B.C.) were not toda) 
filled with writers-in-residence, we should still have ample 
evidence from the present volume that literature and f 
education are normally functions of one another. 
tionship between the poets and the dons is complicated, to! 
sure, but even their clashes are reminders that, if they mt 
at various speeds and altitudes and in various di 
they are really denizens of the same world. 

Walter Jackson Ong, Sd. 
Saint Louis University 





Nulli loco addicere debemus animum. Cum li 
persuasione vivendum est: “non sum uni 
natus, patria mea totus hic mundus est.” 

—Sen, Ep. 284 
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j. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into Its 
: New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 


yi. L. Clarke, The Roman Mind: Studies in the History of 
Poman Thought from Cicero to Marcus Aurelius. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1956, Pp. vii, 168. $3.75. 

John Farrow, Pageant of the Popes: A Frank History of 
te Papacy. Saint Paul, Catechetical Guild Education Society, 
1955, Pp. 464. $0.50. 

Garden City Books: Garden City, New York. Fulton 
Qursler, adapted by April Oursler Armstrong, Stories from 
tie Life of Jesus, adapted from The Greatest Story Ever 
old, illustrated by Jules Gotlieb, 1955. Pp. 256. $2.95. Most 
Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, God Love You. 1955. Pp. 188. 
9200, Life Is Worth Living, reprint. 1955. Pp. x, 180. $1.49. 

Hanover House Books: Garden City, New York. James F. 
Anderson, translator, On the Truth of the Catholic Faith: 
Summa contra Gentiles, Book II: Creation, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. 1955. Pp. 351. $2.50. John A. O’Brien, with 
a Preface by The Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Happy Marriage : Guidance Before and After. 1956. Pp. 313. 


Sister Emma Therese Healy, C.S.J., Woman: According 
i Saint Bonaventure. New York, The Georgian Press, Inc., 


Image Books: Garden City, New York. John Beevers, 
Storm of Glory: St. Thérése of Lisieux. 1955. Pp. 200. $0.65. 
John Gillard Brunini and Francis X. Connolly, editors, Stories 
of Our Century by Catholic Authors. 1955. Pp. 317. $0.85. 
Philip Caraman, S.J., translator (from the Latin), of John 
Gerard, The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, with an In- 
troduction by Graham Greene. 1955. Pp. 318. $0.85. G. K. 
Chesterton, The Everlasting Man. 
Harold C, Gardiner, S. J., editor, The Imitation of Christ, 
Thomas @ Kempis: A Modern Version Based on the English 
Translation Made by Richard Whitford around the Year 
1580, with an Introduction. 1955, Pp, 236. $0.65. T. O’Connor 
Sloane, translator, of Johannes Jorgensen, St. Francis of As- 
sisi: A Biography. 1955. Pp. 354. $0.95. Bruce Marshall, 
Father Malachy’s Miracle: A Heavenly Story with an Earthly 
Meaning. 1955. Pp. 119. $0.65. Theodore Maynard, Saints 
for Our Time. 1955. Pp,.xii, 804. $0,85, John Henry Car- 
dinal Newman, with an Introduction by Etienne Gilson, A 
Grammar of Assent. 1955. Pp. 396. $0.95. Anton C. Pegis, 
translator, On the Truth of the Catholic Faith: Summa contra 
Gentiles, Book One: God, with an Introduction and Notes. 
1955, Pp, 817. $0.85. John K. Ryan, translator and editor, 
Introduction to the Devout Life, by St. Francis de Sales. 
1955, Pp. 314. $0.85. Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, Lift 
1955, Pp. 270. $0.75. 
Petroc’s Return. 1955. Pp. 160. $0.50. James Edward Tobin, 
Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of Catholic Poets, with a New Sup- 
plement. 1955, Pp. 398. $1.25. Helen C. White, A Watch in 
the Night. 1955. Pp, 395. $0.95. 

Danied A. Lord, S. J., with an Introduction by R. Bake- 
¥ell Morrison, S.J., Played by Ear: The Autobiography of 
Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Chicago, Loyola University 
Press; Garden City, New York, Hanover House, Distributor, 
1956, Pp. xiii, 398. $4.00. 

Philosophical Library Books: New York, John Bonforte, 
The Philosophy of Epictetus. 1955. Pp. xiv, 146. $3.00. 
Ulrie Devaré, Zariné (Les Larmes de la Destiné). 1954. Pp. 
68 $2.75. C. H. V. Sutherland, Art in Coinage: The Aesthet- 
bel of Money from Greece to the Present Day. 1956. Pp. 
223, $7.50. Robert C. Whitford and James R. Foster, editors, 
Dictionary of American Grammar and Usage. 1955. 
168. $4.50. P. G. Woodcock, Concise Dictionary of 
Ancient History. 1955. Pp. 465. $6.00. 

Revista de Estudios Clasicos, Tomo VI. Mendoza, Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Cayo, 1955. Pp. 299. 

Robert J. Smutny, The Text History of the Epigrams of 
: peneley, University of California Press, 1955. 


1955. Pp. 274. $0.75. 


S. M. C., Brother 


The Philosophy of Hegel: A Systematic Ex- 
$3.9 k, Dover Publications, 1955. Pp. x, 526. 
5 (cloth) ; $1.98 


: Handbook of Trade Terms for a Tutor- 
fC ew Americans. Jewish Vocational Service 
on Boston, undated. Pp. 140. 
unther Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides. New 
ape and Noble, Inc.; Manchester, University Press, 
P. xi, 158. $4.00. 
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Early English, R, 35. W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme, 
R, 70. DeWitt T. Sternes and Ernest William Talbert, 
Classical Myth and Leyend in Renaissance Dictionaries, R, 
L. Page: Letter to the Editor on Oxford Conference 
Report, S, 57. Graydon W. Regenos: Guest-Friendship and 
Development of Plot in Greek Tragedy, A, 49-52. David 
Moore Robinson: James T. Allen and Gabriel Italie, A Con- 
cordance to Euripides, R, 47. Agnes Baldwin Brett, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Catalogue of Fine Arts, R, 35. Joint 
Classical Conference at Oxford, A, 1-4, 7-8. Queen 
Mary’s Necklace of Greek Gold Coins of Arsinoe II, A, 
25-29. Gisela M. Richter, Greek Portraits, R, 58-59. Francis 
L. Rozsaly, S.P.: Hellenic Elements in the Dialogues of 
Saint Augustine, A, 29, 31. Raymond Victor Schoder, S.J.; 
Minnie Lee Barrett Shepard, Life in the Imperial and Loyal 
City of Mexico in New Spain, and the Royal and Pontifical 
University uf Mexico, R, 58. Selatie E. Stout: Pliny, Epis- 


tulae 10.89, S, 10. Sister Charles Garnier Sullivan, 
Fulbright Summer Seminar in Italy, A, 61-64. Ch 
Tonsor: If I Were Asked, A, 15-17. Quintus Tosatti: 
men Capitolinum VII, S, 0-11. A. M. Withers: Serme 
Our Brothers in English, A, 53. 








Richard E, Arnold, S.J., Editor 


CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, wi 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mie; 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sul 


van, S.J. e Each, $24 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 


FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH 
DASH OF HUMOR 


Light-hearted reading for those with a year ‘ 
a half or more of systematic training in 


Each, $1) 
General Index 4 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL , 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 
8 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, 


IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 4 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS — 


Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginnil 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1. 


e 
Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY—available June 1, 1956 


Intended for rapid -wiee in lower classes ~ 
Each, $14 
William C. Korfiwacher : 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an elevent 
century proverb collection. Each, 
° 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, 
° 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, eae o 
e 
Sense-Line Texts... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 4 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each@ 


Address: 
The Classical Bulletin 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 


Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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